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revived in his absence. But, trusting in themselves alone, they had checked
opposition, crushed sedition, and strangled revolution. Should the survivors
appeal, on his return to Pompey, they at once threw down the gauntlet and
defied the commander of their own legions. We shall see how rash their
hot-brained courage was, and how soon they cooled in the presence of the
avenger whom they had evoked. But those among them who already appre-
hended his calling them to account, were prepared at least to make a sacrifice
of Cicero, assured that he would accept the victim and pardon the offence.
The successes of the generals of the senate haxi doubtless inspired
Cicero with confidence to accomplish the act, which he regarded as the
eternal glory of his consulate, and the salvation of Ms country. The pres-
ence of the troops of the republic had repressed the movements of insurrec-
tion in every quarter. In Etruria alone was the resistance serious and
obstinate. Cicero had purchased the co-operation of his colleague Antonius,
whose vacillation had given confidence to the conspirators, by ceding to hvm
the province of Macedonia. He had placed him at the head of the troops
destined to act against Catiline in person ; but he had furnished Mm with
firmer and more faithful lieutenants in Sextius and Petreius. While this army
covered Rome, another under Metellus occupied the Cisalpine, and cut off the
rebel's communications with his Gallic allies. Catiline had assembled twenty
thousand men, but only one-quarter of this number were regularly equipped.
Menaced both in front and rear he turned alternately from the one opponent
to the other, and was trying to shake the loyalty of Antonius, when the
news of the death of his associates threw him into despair. He was now
assured that the senate would never retreat from its position, and even the
gaining of Antonius could only postpone by a few days the ruin which must
eventually overwhelm him. His men too deserted from him by whole
cohorts, and he soon found himself at the head of no more than four thou-
sand followers. He attempted to penetrate the Apennines, and evading the
forces of Metellus, gain the Alps and excite an insurrection in Gaul. But
the defiles were closed against him, and again he threw himself on Anto-
nius. The consul himself affected sickness and entrusted his legions to
Petreius. The armies met not far from Pistoria.&
Catiline, when he saw that he was surrounded by mountains and by hos-
tile forces, that his schemes in the city had been unsuccessful, and that there
was no hope either of escape or of succour, thinking it best, in such circum-
stances, to try the fortune of a battle, resolved upon engaging as speedily
as possible with Antonius. Having, therefore, assembled his troops, he
addressed them in the following manner:
"I am well aware, soldiers, that words cannot inspire courage ; and that
a spiritless army cannot be rendered active, or a timid army valiant, by the
speech of its commander. Whatever courage is in the heart of a man,
whether from nature or from habit, so much will be shown by him in the
field; and on him whom neither glory nor danger can move, exhortation is
bestowed in vain; for the terror in his breast stops his ears.
"I have called you together, however, to give you a few instructions, and
to explain to you at the same time'my reasons fcf or the course which I have
adopted. You all know, soldiers, how severe a penalty the inactivity and
cowardice of Lentulus has brought upon himself and us; and how, while
waiting for reinforcements from the city, I was unable to march into Gaul.
In what situation our affairs now are, you all understand as well as myself.
Two armies of the enemy, one on the side of Rome, and the other on that of
Gaul, oppose our progress; while the want of corn and of other necessaries